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TO THE READER. 



These Dialo^es represent ^th additions acon- 
versation that actually took place at a meeting betlv«en the 
Depositors of my Clothing Club and myself, in tiie month of 
February. As such, they may possibly prove usefdl to gen« 
tlemen, clergymen, farmers, and others, desirous of guarding 
the labourers of England against the delusive, and— if not 
obviated — destructive cry of <* cheap bread." It is often 
a difficult thing to ascertain, according to the order in whidi 
they arise, the statements formed by men so imperfedily 
educated as the agricultural labourers, on such an important 
and personal matter as the Com Laws. It is perhaps scarcely 
less difficult to some, to know the proper way of answering 
objections, and of remedying errors, to which ignorance in 
such a case too commonly ^ves birth. These considerations 
have induced me to profit by the opportunity presented me, 
and, with a view to wider usefolness, to publish the results of 
my own experience. Some persons may think that the 
argument of these Dialogues might have been better isr- 
ranged, and more strongly put. I have no doubt of it, and 
shall be glad to see it done. Indeed, I would have done it 
myself had I been able, or had time, which happened to press, 
permitted. Others may think that some topics have been 
omitted that might have been properly introduced, and some 
perhaps introduced that might better have been ezduded. 
To that I assent as both possible and probable, but with this 
remark, that in conversing with the labouring poor, care 
should be taken not to oppress them with matter beyond their 
comprehension, and especially not to bewilder their minds witli 
intricate statements, calculations of figures, and such terms as 
* chambers of commerce,' * exports' and * imports,' * graduated 
scales' and so forth. As to the language of these Dialogues 
it may perhaps not-seem plain enough. The truth is, few persons 



that have not made the attempt can have a notion, how 
difficult it is in writing a Dialogue of this kind, to make the 
questions and answers sufficiently simple, short, natural, and 
connected. I mention this, as an excuse for imperfections 
that will probably appear to many, and also on the other 
hand, as a caution to persons who in preferring a different 
language and method of expression, may miss the mark 
of a labourer's mind, and thus fail altogether in attaining 
the desired object. 

Some persons may think a regular address to the poor man 
preferable on a matter so interesting to him as the Com Law 
question. I do not agree in this. I am convinced that till 
successive questions have elicited a labourer's thoughts, no 
person is competent to construct an address properly adapted 
to them. And, after all, some expression may occur in the 
outset of such an address that, by not being rightly understood, 
or not agreed to, may riender the remainder of such an appeal 
altogether ineffectual. This may be the case, however much 
a labourer, in deference to the station of the speaker, may 
declare himself, or appear to be, ccmvinced. lliere are 
persons, perhaps, who may think that the labourer requires 
no advice, and no information on the subject of these 
Dialogues. ''The repeal of the Com Laws" — ^they may 
say — '' is so plainly destructive to the interests of the agri- 
cultural poor, that no man among them of common sense and 
the least reflection can fail to perceive it.*' From the 
opinions of such persons I totally and strongly dissent. The 
labouring poor feel much more than they reason, and every 
person of observation must have remarked that in the news- 
papers and speeches of the Anti-Com Law advocates, a cry, 
or a strong assertion, and not an argument, has been chiefly 
attempted, as indeed is almost uniformly the case in every 
democratic appeal to the humbler classes of society. But, 
that I might convince myself how the matter really stood 
respecting the labourer, I have lately examined, at the 
Joumal Office of the House of Commons, the various Peti- 
tions for and against the Repeal of the Corn Laws, that have 
proceeded from that part of the country in which I reside — 
a district, be it observed, almost purely agricultural. What 
ha^ been the result ? Why, that the signatures and marks 
of agricultural labourers have been far more numerous in. 



favour of altering the Com Laws, than against it. No 
doubt much of this may be attributed to the fact, that the 
farmers have not attempted to obtain the signatures of their 
labours, and have even (unwisely I think) refused marks 
when offered. But, on the other hand, I would ask, whether 
signatures gained by mere request, stiU more by compulsion, 
could be depended on in case of that encreased agitation with 
which the manufacturers, backed, I am grieved and ashamed 
to see, by some of Her Majesty's Ministers, are now 
threatening the country. I must say, I think not, unless 
the farmer (which rarely happens) has first made himself 
well acquainted with the subject, so as to explain it fully to 
the satisfaction of the labouring man. I say, I think not, 
and, as one of those who are convinced that the Corn Law 
Agitation has too many party as well as irreligious and 
republican objects in view, to be easily abandoned, I confess 
myself extremely 'anxious that every endeavour should be 
made to place the question not only before the labourer 
but the farmerj in such a popular and familiar form, 
that the tone of conversation in the public houses and in 
private society in humble life, may at once be leavened againt 
repeal, rhis has been my motive for publishing these 
Dialogues, and in their present cheap form, as well as for now 
prefixing an address, of which the object is to induce others 
to act upon the plan I recommend, and to place these Dia- 
logues, if approved, as widely as possible before the eye of 
the farmer and the labouring man. That the case of desti- 
tution here supposed, is carried to the furthest limits, is ac- 
knowledged. But so also is that put by the Manufacturers 
which it is intended to meet, who seldom fail to paint in the 
strongest colours, the future distress of the country, provided 
their Petitions are not acceded to, or rather, if their threats 
are not regarded. With more moderate opponents I would 
claim a right to insist, that the tendency of any diminution of 
that necessary protection which is now enjoyed by the Farmer, 
is to produce more or less such a state of things as I have 
here described, in proportion as foreign corn is found to 
supersede what is now grown by means of English and Irish 
labourers at home. 

FRANCIS LITCHFIELD. 
Farthinghoe Rectory, March 26th, 1839. 



CORN LAWS AND THE POOR. 



DIALOGUE FIRST. 



Between the Rector of Farthingboe and Richard Newman, a 
Parishioner, in the room of the Clothing Club, with all the 
Depositors assembled. 

Bichard Newman, — Please sir, if I may be so bold as to ask, 
we should all of us like to know what you think about the 
Com Law? 

Rector. — I will tell you, Richard, with a great deal of plea- 
sure. In the first place, I think, there is nothing so difficult 
to make as a good Com Law, and that nothing is so valuable 
to a poor man when it is made. The Com Law of a country 
may be said to fix the price of all that the poor man buys and 
sells. 

Richard. — Sells, sir ! A poor man has*nt much to sell. I 
wish he had. 

Rector. — Indeed, Richard, he has, and is always at market 
with it. 

Htc^rd.— How, Sir ? 

Rector. — Why he sells his labour every day to those that 
want it, and to those that will pay him the best for it. The 
money he gets for his labour he lays out in paying for his 
food, his firing, his clothing, and his cottage. Thus, the 
more he receives, the more he will have to buy with. Is it 
not so ? 

Richard. — ^Why, yes, I can't say but it is. 

Rector, — ^Thus, you see, Richard, that a good Corn Law 
is every thing to a poor man. He finds it out every day first 
in his wages, and then in all that he eats, and drinks, and 
feels, and wears, that are bought by his wages. 

Richard, — Then I'm sure a poor man ought to have the 
best Com Law that can be made. 
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Rector. — Yes, Richard, and T^hen the Poor have got a good 
Gom Law, they should he cautious how they give it up again. 
There* s an old and prudent saying, *' Let well alone,** Did 
you ever hear of the man that died because he was not con- 
tented with being well ? 

Richard. — No, Sir, how came that about ? 

Rector. — It was in this way. He took physic when he 
didn't want it, and it killed him. An epitaph on his tomb- 
stone tells everybody what a simpleton he was, in these 
words — ** I was well — would be better — and so here I am." 

RicJiard. — Oh ! I know what you mean. Sir. But they 
say the Com Laws am*t so good as they should be. 

Rector, — Perhaps not. I know nothing that is quite so 
good as it should be, or rather as we would wish it to be. 
But that is not^the qusstion. The question is, whether the 
Com Law is as good as our Rulers can make it. 

Richard. — Folks say, that if the Law was better we 
shouldn't have bread so dear as it is. 

Rector, — I don't think they are very wise persons that say 
that. Men can make a law, but men can't make a harvest. 
Com must be dearer after a bad harvest than after a good 
one, just as you get more pay when there are few labourers 
than when there are a great many. 

Richard. — But when the harvest has been a bad one, I 
don't see, Sir, why we shouldn't have com from abroad. 
They say we ought ? 

Rector. — So we ought, Richard, and so we have. The 
Ports are all open now, and everybody that likes to bring 
com to this country can do so. But corn, you see, is dear 
for all that. 

Richard. — ^What's the meaning of it ? 

Rector. — I'll tell you. When the harvests are bad in 
England, they are almost always bad abroad at the same 
time, besides, that some countries, like France, won't let 
their corn come away when it is scarce. Thus, you see, as 
corn varies in quantity, it must vary in price, some years 
cheaper than others, some years dearer. It seems to be 
God's law that it should be so, and if so, of course no law 
of man can prevent it. 

Richard. — ^Well ! All I know is, that people arn't so well 
satisfied as they used to be. 
Rector.'^Possihly not, Richard. People are seldom so 



well satisfied with a bad harvest as with a good one, and 
when the price of corn rises after a bad season, we generally 
hear people crying out against the com laws. 

Richard, — They are crying out enough now, in some parts, 
I hear. 

Rector, — Very likely. We are apt to be unthankful for good 
harvests. No wonder then we murmur under bad ones, and 
complain as if the laws were in fault for that which God 
has ordained. 

Richard,— Th&V a all very true. But folks say, we might 
have better Com Laws than we have. 

Rector, — I dare say they do. Foolish and ignorant as well 
as wicked men say this of every law, however good it may be, 
particularly of every com law. The fact is, nothing is so 
easy as boasting, and nothing, therefore, so common. But, 
do you really think, Richard, that the men that abuse this 
law, can make a better ? I don't. 

JZtcAard.—Perhaps not. At any rate, I wish they would if 
they could. 

Rector,— Bxit they can't do it, Richard, and let me tell 
you, that a perfect Ck)ra Law, to suit every body, and please 
every body, for all years, and all harvests, can never be made, 
let silly men talk as they please about it. If it could be done, 
depend upon it, it would have been done before this. 

Richard, — I should think so. Poor people hadn't need be 
poorer. 

Rector, — Certainly not, and no Christian man wishes it. 

But is it likely, Richard, that a Com Law could be invented, 

that in good years, and bad years, and midling years, would 

make all men equally prosperous, equally happy, and equally 

contented ? 
Richard, — I'm sure I could'nt make one. But I should 

like to see it done, if it could be. Poor folks are always badly 

off, and we want better laws bad enough. 

Rector, — ^Want them ? To be sure we do, in this and many 

cases. And why have we not got them, since so many good 

and great men are constantly trying to make them for us ? 

I wiU tell you why. It is because man is not equal vdth 

God, and because man vdth an imperfect mind cannot make 

a perfect law. And now, Richard, let me ask you a ques-- 

tion. If any body was to propose to make a new law for 
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relating the price of corn, do you think you could ten 
whether it would turn out a good law, or a bad one ? 

Richard. — Oh ! no Sir. How ehould I know anything^ 
about it ? All I want is a bellyful of Tictuals for myself, my 
wife, and children, and money to pay my way. The law tint 
will give me that is the law for me. 

Rector. — No doubt, you have many things to buy besides 
eom; but the difficulty is how to make such a law, that, as I 
have said, will work equally well for all sorts of people In'aH 
sorts of years. And now, Richard, let me ask you another 
question. 
iturAard— What's that, Sir ? 

Rector. — ^This is my question, Richard. If any one was 
to propose to change the present com law for another, d» 
you think you could tell whether it would work better for the 
poor man than what he has, or work as well, or, indeed, whe- 
ther it would not do him a great deal of harm ? 

iZtcftard.— Why no, how should I, Sir ? The folks in the 
Parliament House ought to make better laws than we have 
got ; and I can't think why they have not done it afore 
this . But they say it is to be done now, and no matter how soon* 
Rector. — ^Who is to do it, Richard ? 
Richard.'-l don't know. Sir. But somebody I suppos^. 
At least there's a great talk about it. 

Rector, — Just so. There is a great talk about many things • 
I never knew a time when there was so much talking. 
But your talking men, Richard, are seldom to be depended 
on, and least of all those men that talk about what they do 
not understand. The Talkers have had it all their own way, 
in and out of Parliament, for several years ; but without do- 
ing any good, that I can see. Every thing has been changed 
and nothing has been improved, every body has been harassed 
and nobody made the better for it. At last they have begun, I 
see, to talk about the Corn laws, and to tell the people what 
has been said over and over again for hundreds of years, that 
they (the Talkers) are going at last to make a law for cheap 
bread. 

Richard.— VffiYLX Afler all there is nothing like cheap 
bread, and I've heard say that, if the present Corn Laws 
were done away with altogether, the loaf would be as large 
again, and twice as cheap. 
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Rector. — Do you believe all you hear people say, Richard ? 
Were you not told the same story about cheap bread years and 
years ago? 

Richard. — I can't say but I did hear it long enough ago. 
But they say it really is to happen now. 

Rector. — ^But do you belieYe what the Talkers say to be true ? 
I should think not, for yon have lived long enough to know, 
that when wicked men are anxious to use poor people as their 
tools, they always promise them cheap bread, and a large 
loaf. 

Richard. — To be sure that is always the case. But then 
they say, that the Manufacturers are determined to make the 
farmers give labourers cheap bread, and that the Manufac- 
turers are our friends. 

Rector. — Indeed 1 Then the case is quite a new one. The 
Mann&cturers have never been very famous for loving or 
befriending the poor. On the contrary, they make poor little 
diildren in the hot and unhealthy factories, work summer 
and winter so hard, and on such low wages, that a law has 
lately been passed to stop their cruelties. 

Richard. — If that is the case they can't be friends to poor 
folks. 

Rector. — It it the case, and children in the cotton mills 
have been made, and are now I fear sometimes made, to 
work sixteen hours a day. 

Richard. — Shameful ! 

Rector. -^Jn agricnltural districts the farmers usually raise 
or lower the wages of their men in some degree according to 
the price of com. Thus, whether corn be dear or cheap, a 
poor man's family does not feel much difference, though he 
does a little. Besides this, a farming labourer is generally 
employed throughout the entire year, and often when the 
ftrmer does not want him. 

Richard. — So much the better for the poor man. 

Rector. — ^Very well. But see how it is at tbe mills and 
factories. A manufacturer thinks of nothing so much as of 
grinding the poor man down to the lowest wages, and of send- 
ing him adrift, to be maintained by the agriculturists , for days , 
weeks, and even months, as soon as he does'nt want him. 

AicAarct.^-Then he is no Christian. 

/{«cfor.«— Stop, Richard. I do not think you ought to say 
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Ke is no Christian for this. But certain it is, that a maaii- 
facturer has not so much kind feeling for his workmen as fh« 
farmer has for his labourers. A farmer is always on tho 
spot, and his fetmily have perhaps lived on the turn he oceu- 
pies for a hundred years or more. He knows his labourers, 
and has known their fathers and grandfathers, and, although 
he must make a rent before he can pay it, still he likes to 
stand well with his men, and to be beloved and respected. Be- 
sides this, if a farmer used his labourers ill, the landlord 
would turn him out of his farm, or insist upon his acting 
justly and kindly. 

Richcard, — Serve him right too. 

Rector. — But the manu^Eicturer is a different sort of a 
person. He has no master to check him in severity. He 
often comes from nobody knows where, and lives a great way 
from his factory. He never works himself, and doesn't care 
what people think of him, so he can but get money . If his 
business does not quite answer, he goes away, and nobody 
hears any more about him. He is scarcely to be considered 
an Englishman, for he says, ** he owes no allegiance to the 
shores of England,*' and, in truth, he can carry away his 
money with him, as soon as he has got it, to France, or any 
other nation, without giving employ to a single Englishman. 

Richard, — More*s the pity that such fellows should have 
money. They should not hurt the farmers if I had my way. 

Rector, — The manufacturer being the sort of man I have 
described to you, tries to get rich as fast as he can, however 
cruelly, and is never satisfied. He has for several years 
"been making thirty per cent, of his money, that is, he gains 
thirty pounds upon every hundred he lays out, whilst the land- 
lord only gets three per cent., and the former has done little 
more than pay every body his own. Did you ever hear how 
much a manufacturer can make in the course of twenty or 
thirty years ? 

Richard, — No, sir ; but I hear they often get money as if 
they were coining it. 

Rector, — ^Why, often it is almost as if it was so. It is not 
at all an uncommon thing for a manufacturer to make a 
hundred or two hundred thousand pounds, and several have 
been known to make nearly, or even above a million. 

Richard.— X million ! What's that, Sir ! 
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Sector. — ^Why as mncli as would buy all the land and al 
the houses in this and nine other parishes of the same size,. 
ar as would buy this parish ten times over. Now, nobody 
ever heard of a landed proprietor encreasing property in that 
way by means of his profits. 

Richard, — ^No. I should think not. 

Rector, — ^Yet, would you believe it, the manufacturer is 
discontented ! He is doing it seems as much work as ever, 
and selling as many goods. But lest he should by chance 
make less profit hereafter, he proposes to sacrifice the welfare 
of the whole agricultural body, landlord, tenant, labourer, 
and every body else connected with the land. 

Richard, — But I don't see why the land should be ruined 
for the sake of the manufacturer. ** Live and let 2tve,*' is my 
motto for everybody. 

Rector, — Very true, Richard, and all this sacrifice is de- 
manded for the sake cX foreign trade too. For my part, if 
either foreign trade, or the landed interest of England must 
be given up, I should say, give up foreign trade, and keep 
the landed interest. But it is not necessary that either 
should be given up, and we see how rich the Manufacturers 
have been getting by things as they have been, and under the 
corn laws as they are, 

Richard, — But, Sir, how does the Manufacturer get money 
so fast, when the people on the land get it so slow ? 

Rector, — By paying no taxes and screwing down the wages 
of his men. For this purpose he tries to tempt as many 
workmen as possible into his power, so that they may be 
rivals to each other for employ. When he has done this he 
makes his own terms, and never, in such a case as this, is the 
labourer of a manufacturer so well off for pay as the labourer 
of a farmer. Besides, the manufacturing labourer has no 
comforts. Plenty of pale faces, plenty of crooked limbs, 
plenty of consumption ; but no nice cottage to himself, no 
garden, no land allotment, no pig, no clothing-club, no gift 
of coal. 

Yiichard, — Well ! I should not much like that. But it 
stands to reason, that a labouring man must be better off 
when he pays thirty-two shillings a quarter for wheat, as 
they say it is to be, than when he pays fifty four, which till 
this year has been about the common price. Four shillings 

B 
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• 
a bashel must be better than six-and-sixpence. He must 
get a better belly full thetif however, though the farmer may 
not make so much profit, and why should he ? 

Rector. — I do not think, Richard, you can mention any 
farmer that makes much of a profit when wheat is at fifty- 
four shillings. Besides, I am convinced that when the farmer 
is doing well, the labourer thrives. It is never worth a 
farmer's while to let his money lie idle, so that the richer he 
gets, the more he will lay out on his farm, by draining and 
other improvements. Besides, Richard, it must surely be for 
the interest of the agricultural labourer, that his neighbours 
should be well ofif, instead of letting them be ruined by distant 
and cold-blooded manufacturers. 

Richard, — All that's right enough. There's no gainsaying 
that. The more money for the master the more work for the man . 

Rector. — Few things delight me more than to see our boys 
and girls, apprentices and servants, come home to our village 
feast every year. They look so respectable in their dress, 
and are so happy and cheerful, that it quite gladdens my heart 
when they come down to the Rectoi-y to give an account of 
their past service, and of their plans for the coming year. It 
would seriously grieve me to have all those young persons dis- 
charged, because their masters were unable to keep servants, 
and by coming home be compelled to take bread out of their 
parents' mouths. 

Richard. — Ah I sir. That would be a bad business. But 
I don't see why selling wheat at thirty-two shillings a quarter 
should bring every girl home from service. 

Rector. — I will explain all that at our next meeting. In 
the meantime let me tell you, Richard, how glad I am to 
hear you speak out in this way. My object in talking to you 
all in this room is, to learn what you think. I rejoice, there- 
fore, when you express your thoughts so fully, and freely, and 
without being afraid of me. I am thus enabled to know your 
opinions, and where you are in error to convince you of it. 
This is not the first time by a great many that I have had 
this sort of conversation with you. Never, however, have I 
discussed a matter of greater importance both to your spi- 
ritual and temporal concerns. This you will begin to see at 
our next meeting, when I show you your mistake about the 
price of corn. 
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Richard, — I am sure we ought to thank you, Sir. It is not 
likely that poor folks who get up early in the morning to 
work, and go to bed tired at night, should be able to read, or 
to hear, or to know what is best. It is a great thing to have 
a friend to tell us, and if you are not to be dq)ended on, 
I don't know who is. 

Rector. — ^You speak very properly, and I shall be most 
xmxious to explain to you the way, in which, according to my 
judgment, the poor agricultural labourer of this country 
would be rendered perfectly destitute, and miserable, by a 
repeal of the Com Laws. I will do so next week. Till then 
farewell. 
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DIALOGUE SECOND. 



The Rector having met the Depositors assembled in tbe 
Ciab Room, addressed them, and was answered as follows t 

Rector, — Is Richard Newman here ? 

Richard Newman, — Yes, sir, we're all here I believe to 
day. 

Rector, — I am glad of it, first, because I rejoice that no 
one will have to pay a half -penuy forfeit next week for not 
BOW depositing, and secondly, because I wish to explain 
what it is of the utmost importance for you all as agricnltoral 
labourers to understand. You said last week, Richard 
Newman, that ''it stood to reason a labouring man must be 
better off with wheat at 32s. a quarter, than with wheat at 
54s.*' I then promised to shew you your mistake. 

Richard.— WeWf Sir, I shall be glad to hear yon. But I 
think you will find it hard work to convince me that I should 
not be better off. It certainly must stand to reason that 
32s. is better than 54s., and 4s. a bushel than 6s. 6d. 

Rector,— It stands to your feelings, Richard, and to your 
first view of the subject, that the case must be so. But, I 
do not think it stands to reason. To reason is to enquire, 
and to reflect, to look backward, and to look forward, to 
consider, and to calculate, and then to judge of what is rea- 
sonable. Now, I very much doubt whether you have done 
so . H ave y ou , Richard ? 

Richard, — ^Why, no Sir, I can^t say I have. But, it don't 
require much thought. I think a man that pays 32s. must 
be better off than a man that pays 54s. 

Rector, — Now hear me, Richard. That labouring men 
are not always well off when wheat is sold for 32s. a quarter. 
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appears from this, that in the countries vhere vheat 
fetches only that sum, and even less, the poor are in the 
most miserable condition. Were you aware of thatt 
Richard ? 

Richard, — No, Sir. 

Rector. — Then here is ont proof that you did not reasoDy 
or that, if you did reason, you had not knowledge enough to 
reason from. Again, it is a fact, that in this country, where 
wheat is now selling at 72s. a quarter, the poor are in all 
respects better off than in countries where the wheat is sold 
for 323. Were you aware of that fact, Richard ? 

Uicfcard.— No, Sir, that I wasn't. T never wfw abroad 
like you. No doubt youVe seen what you speak of. 

Rector, — I have. I have travelled through all the great 
com countries, where the wheat is sold for 82s. and even 
for less. I have seen the state of the Poor there, and I 
can truly say, Richard, that the parish in which you and I 
are living, has comforts such as the labouring classes in 
Kussia and Poland have bo notion of. 

Riehard,^!^ that so, Sir ? 

Rector, — It is, Richard. Tou English labourers, I re- 
joice to think, almost always eat bread made of good wheat. 
But the Poles and Russians, and indeed, all the labouring 
poor where wheat is sold at even less than four shillings a 
bushel, can't afford to eat wheat bread. 

Richard, — What do they cat, then ? 

Rector, — ^Their wages are so low, they are obliged to live 

on bread made of barley / The manufacturers would make 

the agricultural labourers in England do the same thing. 

How should you like that, Richard ? 

Richard, — ^Not at all. We had'nt need be worse of than 
we are. 
Rector, — Here, then, is a second proof that the lowest 

price for wl^eat is not necessarily, or according to reason, 

the best for a labouring man. To show this still further, 

I may mention, that in Ireland a man can buy corn and 

butchers' meat cheaper than in England. Yet an Irish 

labourer is never well off till he comes to England, where 

things are dearer. 

Richard. — That's all true, and I wish the Irish were made 

to stop at home, instead of comiog to England, and beating 
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down wages as they do. Still, I should like to hare wheat 
sold for 326. a qaarter, it would be so nice to have a good 
bfilyfiill. There is aothiag alter all like a good bellyfaU. 

Rector, — You speak as you feel, Richard, and I do not 
wonder at it. Indeed, I wish it as much, or almost as much 
as yon, for nothing would distress me more than to see any 
of you without food, or, indeed, without enough of it. It 
is principally for that reason, that I am anxious to see the 
present corn laws remain as they are, and unaltered, 
Richard, — What I Sir, and not let us have a bellyfuU [ 
Reetur.^Oh. I yes, remember I wish you to have a belly- 
ful!. And now let me ask you another question. Do you 
think the farmers in this country could afford to grow wheat 
for 32s. a quarter ? 

Richard, — Perhaps not. But that is no reason, why poor 
folks should not have it brought from abroad and buy it 
as cheap as they can get it. 

Rector, — How should you like to have a hundred Irishmen 
come here, and to see them employed to do all the work in 
this parish at a cheaper rate than you, whilst you were turned 
off and told you were not wanted ? 

Richard, — Not at all. We would soon bundle 'em out 
again, or have a fight for it. 

Rector, — That would be wrong, but how should you like 
to see a hundred Russians come over then ? 

Richard, — We would'nt have them at any price. It is 
very hard if Englishmen mayn't do the work for England, 
without having Foreigners brought in to take our food out of 
our mouths. 

Rector,^! think so too. Now, then, let me ask you. Who 
would be employed to raise the foreign corn that yon would 
buy from abroad ? Would not the ploughing, the sowing, the 
harrowing, the weeding, the reaping, the carrying and the 
thrashing of Russian and Polish Wheat— in short, woulJ 
not all the work you now do, be done by Russian and 
Polish Labourers ? 

Richard,— To be sure it would be, Sir. I never thought 
of that. 

/Icc/or.— Would that be good for you, and help you to » 
bellyfuU > 
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lUcAard.— Why, I cau*t say it would. I am afraid it 
would take one away, for we should get no work then. 

Rector, — (Sniiliag)— But whfvt would that signify , Richard, 
so long as wheat was 32s. a quarter ? It " stands to reason," 
you know, that you could not be badly off with wheat at 
that price. 

Richard, — Oh ! Sir, but I never meant that we were to be 
without work and without money. The case would be altered 
then. Wheat's dear if you can't get it, be the price what it 
may, everybody knows that. 

Rector. — Let us now go on with the argument. Who 
would in such a case make the ploughs, the drills, the har« 
rows, the spades, the hoes, the sickles, the flails, the harness, 
the wagons, and so forth ? 

Richard, — Why, to be sure, we should not want them, nor 
barns, nor perhaps farm houses long. The corn would be 
raised and got in with Russian and Polish tools, I sup- 
pose. 

Rector, — To be sure it would, and, in that case, what would 
become of every tradesman in this parish, the mason, the 
carpenter, blacksmith, wheelwright, draper, grocer, baker, 
maltster, shoemaker, tailor, and even the publican, at 
whose house, I am sorry to say, some men now spend too 
much of their money ? 

Richard. — They would have no custom, and would not be 
wanted. 

Rector, — And, if the farmers could not grow corn without 
losing by it, what would they do with their farms ? 

Richard, — ^Throw up their plough land, 1 suppose, and 
keep only the grass. 

Rector, — But is it not the ploughed land that finds nearly 
all the work ? 

Richard, — That's true enough. 

iSec/or.— And the worst ploughed land finds the most work, 
don*t it ? 

Richard, — No doubt, and that would be given up first, 
and the next afterwards. 

Rector, — In that case, who would find the labourers in thii 
parish any work? 

Richard, — Why, nobody except on the grass land. There 
would'nt be any work wanted. We should be in a very 
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nice mess then. We should thea be worse off than erer, 
should*nt we? 

jRtfc/or.-^Whaty with wheat at 328. a-qaarter ? It '^stands 
to reason" you know, you eonld'ot be. 

Richard. ^^ Oh \ I begin to thUik differently about 
that. 

Rector.— WeUj now for the grass farms. Many parishes 
are all under the plough. Ours is not, and has a good deal 
of grass land in it. Now, let me ask, do you think it would 
be worth a Farmer's while to keep sheep, if he had no plough 
land to feed them on turnips, or to fold them on for manure* 
or if nobody that now occupies plough land was likely to 
buy the sheep he might breed ? 

Richard. — No. I can't think he would, and if he did not 
keep sheep, a good deal of bis grass land would soon be 
worth but little. But he might keep beasts on the best 
and. 

Rector.-^lf he did, he would not want many labourers. 
Besides, do you think, if a Grazier had to pay all the rates 
of the Parish, and 4naintain all the Poor that are now em* 
ployed on the plough-land in his own and the neighbouring 
parishes, he could make any profit, particulaiiy when he 
had to pay a great deal more in taxes and tithes, in pro- 
portion to what he got, than he does now ? 

/ZtcAord.— Perhaps not, unless he got a good price for his 
meat? 

Rector, — A good price can only be got when there are 
plenty of customers, and I know not where his customers 
would come from. Could any meat be bought by the Poor 
or the Tradesmen of this Parish, when, as you have seen, 
they would all be ruined ? 

Richard. — Oh ! no. That couldn't be. They must come 
from other Parishes. 

Rector, — But, Richard, if the Labourers and Tradesmen 
of this parish were thrown out of work and mined, why 
shouldn't the same thing happen in every other Agricultural 
parish ? 

Richard. — I don't see why not. It must be so, I suppose. 

Rector, — To be sure it must. Then in that case what 
would become of the Labourers and Tradesmen in the 
towns of Banbury and Brackley, and all such towns. 
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even Northamptoa and LoadoD| to whom sorroundioe 
Tillages DOW give cnstom ? 

Richard — Why, they must be mined too, for they would 
have no customers. 

Rector, — Would that improve the price of butchers' meat ? 

Richard,— Oh ! no. Nobody in these parts would buy 
much butchers' meat then. 

Rector, — Then what would become of the grass farms ? 

Ric?uird, — ^They must go too. 

Rector, — No doubt they must, and, if the tradesmen of 
Banbury and Brackley were to be ruined, as you aay, what 
would they have to live upon, or to lay out with Trades- 
men and Manufacturers elsewhere ? 

Richard, — Why, in that case, I suppose, they would have 
to live on what they've got. I suppose some of 'em have 
put their money out at interest, they must fetch it in. Some 
have put money in the Savings' Bank, they must call it out. 

Rector, — ^That's easier said than done, Richard. Money 
put out at interest, you know, is money lent to be used. 
Suppose any farmer to have borrowed such money, could he 
repay it when he was ruined ? 

Richard. — No. I don't see how he could. To be sure h< 
might be sold up. 

Rector, — But, suppose him to be sold up, what then? 
His wagons and tools would fetch nothing, for nobody would 
want them, and if he had anything that anybody wanted, 
nobody would have money to buy it with ; for, you know, 
all the people in the Agricultural Districts, Landlords, Far- 
mers, Labouiers, and Tradesmen, would be ruined by the 
same process, and at the same time. 

Richard. — Oh ! I forgot that. Why then there would 
only be the Savings' Bank to go to. 

Rector, — But, what would be the use of going there ? I 
I don't wish to alarm you, Richard. But I must tell you 
that, if wheat were to fall to 32s. and everybody were to be 
ruined, the Savings' Bank would fall next. No interest 
could be paid in that case. 

Richard, — How's that ? We have been promised that in- 
terest should always be paid. 

Rector. — Yes, Richard. But how could that be, supposing 
everybody that pays taxes to be ruined ? How do you think 
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the money is raised that pays the interest on money put into 
the Savings* Bank ? 

Richard, — It comes from London, they say. 

Rector. — Yes. But how does it get to London ? I'll tell 
you. The tax-gatherer collects it in the form of taxes, so 
that, when I pay taxes for my windows, my horses, and 
dogs, I'm paying what is afterwards paid as interest to the 
Depositors in the Savings' Banks. 

Richard, — Ah ! I see it now. Then the interest would 
he paid in that way. 

Rector, — No such thing. If I was to be ruined, I could 
pay no taxes, for I could keep no horses, and no anything 
on which taxes would be charged. This would be the case 
with every other person in this part of the country. Besides, 
let me inform you, Richard, that the land pays nearly all 
the taxes, so that, if the land were thrown out of cultivation, 
there would be no taxes, and no excise duties, and no 
customs, and no interest therefore paid for money put 
into the Savings' Bank. 

Richard, — That would be another nice mess to some 
folks, however. Well I I know what I'd do in that case. 
I'd be off quick enough to Banbury, if I'd any money there, 
and fetch it all out, and live on it as long as it lasted. 
It would do no good in the Savings' Bank, if there was 
no interest paid on it. 

Rector. — But, Richard, if the Interest was lost for want 
of taxes, the Principal would be lost too. The money {/aid 
in taxes, pays both or neither. The same thing is true of 
the Funded property in Londo^^, of which you have probably 
never heard. All would go to smash, so that nobody would 
have any money to pay or receive. 

Richard, — The bankers would be the only people with any 
money then. 

Rector, — ^There, Richard, you're wrong again. The bank- 
ers don't make money. They receive it from one man, and 
lend it at a profit when received to another. If every body 
was ruined, nobody could take any money to the banker, 
who would then have no more money to lend. But the 
banker would be worse off than this. For nobody could re- 
pay him the money he had lent on mortgage or bills, so that 
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when required to pay what hnd been placed in his hands, he 
would be unable to do so, and would be ruiued like the rest. 
Richard.— Then how would anybody pay his way in this 
part of the country ? 

Rector, — Nobody could, as the manufacturers and work- 
men of goods now sold to the agriculturist would soon find 
to their cost. Every body in the agricultural parts of 
England, would become bankrupt. Nobody could pay 
his debts, and as nobody could pay debts, nobody would 
be trusted. In this way even gentlemen that now have 
large fortunes, would be ruined, for they would get no rent 
for their land, and no money from the funds, and could borrow 
none from any bank. They would, therefore, instantly get rid 
of all their carriages, horses and dogs, and turn off all their 
servants and labourers. Farmers would, of course, do the 
same thing, not only in this, but in every parish in this part 
of England. 

Richard. — ^To be sure they would, if they couldn't main- 
tain them, more's the pity! 

Rector. — Yes I And tradesmen to whom our boys have 
been bound apprentices, would send them home for want of 
work to employ, and food to maintain them. 

Richard. — That can't be denied. 

Rector — Well, then, you see now, Richard, that I was 
right when I said, that all your boys and girls that are now 
out at service, would be scut home, if wheat were to sink to 
329. a quarter, or four shillings per bushel. 

Richard. — Well, to be sure, how odd it all seems to come 
round. You did say so, and I could'nt see how it was to be. 
But I see it now, though how we should keep them when 
we had no work, and lo victuals for ourselves, I'm sure I 
can't think. The girls, to be sure, could make a little lace 
but not enough to maintain themselves, much less us. 

Rector, — No, Richard. Lace would fetch nothing then. 
First, because few people could afford it, and secondly, be- 
cause the duty is to be taken off wheat and lace, at the same 
time. 

Richard. — How's that ? 

Rector, — The new rule proposed by the manufacturer is, 
that everything is to be bought where it can be had the 
cheapest. That is to be done, no matter how many English 
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Inbourers or mechanics are thrown out of employ. Wheat, 
lace, silky ribbons, leather, gloves, stockings, all are to be 
made abroad by foreign workmen, if they will work cheaper 
than the English. 

Richard.— That had'nt ought to be. 

Rector, — So I think. But the manufacturer is trying to 
frighten us all into it. In such a case, women would 
of course buy foreign lace, which is better, so that your 
girls could earn nothing. What would you do then ? 

Richard. — All go to the workhouse. We could'nt be 
off of it. 

Rector, — ^No, Richard, there would be no Workhouses 
then. Much as you may dislike workhouses now, and sorry 
as I should be, to see you now sent there, you would be glad 
enough, and so should I be, to have workhouses to re- 
ceive you, if the price of com were to sink to 32s. the quar- 
ter. But there would be no workhouses then. 

Richard. — No workhouses 1 Why they've only just been 
built. Besides, there's a law about them. Perhaps you 
mean they would be too full. They certainly could'nt hold 
us all. But we should all be fed there at any rate. 

Rector, — You are mistaken. But I have not time to shew 
yon your mistake to day. We'll talk over that another 
time. But before we part let me ask you a question. Do 
you now think you should be better off with wheat at 32s. 
than with wheat as it is now ? 

Richard.—Oh I no, sir, I've long seen I was wrong in 
that. But I shall like to hear how it would end, and what 
would become of as. Who knows but we might be better 
off than we are after all ? I don't quite give the matter up 
as A bad job yet. 

Rector, — We shall see how that will be. However, let us 
now think of the clothing you are to have next winter, and 
for that purpose, let each one now answer his name and pay 
his deposit. 

The list of Clothing Club Depositors was now called over, 
after which the party separated, to meet and finish the sub- 
ject of the Corn Laws the following week. 
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DIALOGUE THIRD. 



The Depositors of the Clothing Club having again assem- 
bled, the subject of repealing the Corn Laws, for the benefit 
of the Poor, was resumed as follows : — 

Rector.— Well, Richard I And so your only comiort left, 
when no work can be found after repealing the Com Laws, 
is, that you and your family will be maintained in the Work- 
house I Matters will have come to a bad pass, when stout 
British labourers, like you, are forced to go into a Workhouse. 

Richard, — I think so, indeed. Sir. I'd almost as soon die 
first. But if I*d no victuals for my wife and chldren, it 
could'nt be help'd, you know. Sir. Any thing's better than 
starving. 

Rector, — ^Yes. But Workhouses were chiefly intended for 
aged people without homes, sick persons without friends, 
young children without protectors, and idle men without 
character. It has always been thought a disgrace for the 
able-bodied to be found in such places, and it would be sad 
indeed, to see a man like you there. 

Richard. — But, Sir, if my family was starving, youwould*nt 

think it disgraceful. It would be shameful for them that 

make the laws to take my work away. But they could' nt 

do less than maintain me in the Workhouse when it was 

gone. 

Rector, — I'm afraid they would do less, RichEird. 

Richard, — How could they ? Oh ! no. Sir, that they 
could' nt. 

Rector. — How, Richard, do you think that the Work- 
houses are kept up ? How are the food and firing found ^ 
What pays the Master and the Matron ? What provides a 
salary for the Chaplain, to watch the souls, and medical men, 
to heal the bodies of the poor ? 

C 
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Sichard.—lt all comes out of the rates and leTiet, I 
•appose. 

Rector. — If then the parishes were to he ruined, as I have 
explained, and if, in consequence of that, no rates could be 
collected, don't you see that no relief could be given by the 
Boards of Guardians ? It is true the building would still con* 
tinne standing. But it would no longer be a Workhouse for 
the reception, and relief, of the poor. 

Richard. — I never thought of that. Why, Sir, you make 
mattes out worse and worse. 

Rector. — Perhaps so. What I say, however, is very true* 
if the Manufacturers are right in their arguments about sup- 
plying the country with foreign corn. The last meeting of 
the Board of Guardians, if the« lands were thrown out of 
cultivation, would be to turn the old, the infirm, the diseased, 
and the destitute, out of the walls of the workhouse, unless 
they chose to remain there to starve. 

Richard. — ^The Manufacturers must be very unfeeling men 
to mean all that. 

Rector. — I don't say they mean it. The truth is, many of 
them don't quite know what they mean. Thus, they are 
constantly contradicting each other. Some propose to repeal 
the Corn Laws, solely to lower the price of wages. Some 
say that it wouldn't lower them at all. Some say the poor 
land will be, and ought to be, thrown out of cultivation. 
Others actually pretend that its value will be encreased by 
bringing over foreign corn. 

Richard. — What nonsense they seem to talk ! 

Rector. — The fact is, many of them are very far from 
wise, and many as far from being honest, and if an honest 
man among them speaks truth, they hoot him, and threaten 
to turn him out of Parliament. The only thing they all ag^cc 
about is, that there ought to be a change for their benefit, 
and that they will agitate and disturb the country till 
they get it. 

Richard — But why should such folks have it all their own 
way ? I don't understand such things. Rut I can't help 
thinking, that the men to make the laws are they that can tell 
whether they will be for good or no. Not such men as the 
Manufacturers. 

Rector.— Very true, Richard. And is it not very wicked 
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in tliese men to pretend all this timoi that they are the Poor 
Man's friends ? 

Riehard.-^Do they say so ? 

Reetor.'^YeSf and that you are to be benefited by it. But 
hear what they say next. 

Richard.— yntata that ? I shall like to know what they'U 
say next, though I think, if they say they are the Poor 
Man's Friends, they'll say anything. 

Rector, — ^They say they'll absorb you, 

Richard. — Absorb us I How, Sir ? I never heard of poor 
folks being absorbed before. I'm sure I should'nt like that^ 
but what does it mean ? 

Rector,— It means, that as many men with their families 
as are thrown out of work and maintenance in the agri- 
cultural districts, will be immediately reeeived and employed 
in the manufacturing districts. 

Richard. — ^That'sit, is it ? So we're all to go down there 
are we, and leave our homes where we were born and bred, 
and so many of us grown old? And all for the sake of such a 
set of . 

Rector, — Be cool, Richard. All this will never happen, 
if honest and good men are but firm, and if the Poor do but 
keep quiet and steady, and not let themselves be led to peti- 
tion for a repeal of the Corn Laws by those bad men that are 
going through the country, seeking whom they may deceive 
and betray. 

Richard. — Happen, or not happen, if you please. Sir, I'd 
rather stay here where you are, than go down there where 
you are not. We should have a Mend in you at all events, 
and I'm sure you would not see us starve, while you had 
anything to buy us bread with. 

Rector. — Alas! Richard, I could be of no service to you 
then in that way. My farm would bring me nothing; I 
thould get no tithe, and no interest would be paid me on 
he httle money I have in the funds, or railway shares. I 
should be obliged to get a liveHhood where I could, and should 
perhaps end my days abroad, far away from my home and 
native land. 

Richard, — Why then, Sir, we should have no Clergyman, 
and no Gfospel would be preached to the Poor here on 
Sunday. 
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JReetar.-^'So, Rtebard, nor anywhere perhaps in these 
parts. But, besides this, there would be no charities — ^no 
Yisltlngs of the sick —no schools — no subscriptions to 
Hospitals — ^no Societies for building Churches, or promoting 
Christian Knowledge, or Propagating the Gospel abroad. 

Richard. — ^That would be a pity, would'nt it ? 

Rector, — It would. But remember, Richard, that if the 
Gospel were to be preached in this Parish, there would be no 
Poor to hear it. I should*nt go till you were gone. But 
you would be compelled to go into the Manufacturing districts 
•—perhaps to Manchester. 

RicJMrd,^-BvLty Sir, supposing we went, how should we 
go ? Should you be able to send us, and give us a little help 
by the way ? 

Rector.^^l fear not, for youM perhaps be going all at once, 
and I should first have spent all I had in keeping yon alive. 
The journey would be a sad one, and I really think it would 
almost break my heart to see you set out upon it. 

Richard, — ^We should have to beg our way down, should'nt 
we, Sir? 

Rector. —Yea f Richard. Bat that would' nt be the worst 
part of it. Beggary now so shameful would be necessary 
then. Bat you'd beg, I'm afraid, without getting anything. 

Richard. — Surely, Sir, poor folks would'nt be turned 
away from people's doors, when it was not their own fault as 
made 'em do it ? 

Rector, — I trust not. Bat, Richard, nobody would then 
have anything to give but pity. If a family were to be pass- 
ing through this Parish at that time, on their way to Man- 
chester, the Farmers, and I, and you should be gone, and if 
we had not set off we should have nothing to give away. 

Richard, — Oh ! I see. We should all he bad off, one as bad 
as another, and nobody with anything to spare, but the 
Master Manufacturers that had ruined us all. 

Rector, — It would be a painful time. My blood almost 
boils with indignation, to think such things ' possible, and 
that men can be so very wicked as to wish for it or risk it. 

Richard, — It would be very bad indeed. I'm sure I don't 
know what we should do. 

JR^c^or.— I've often thought of that of late, and I really 
don't see bow any man*a propertyi or even any man's life 
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w^uld be safe. Yet I'm greatly mistaken tf those men that 
itk caused BO much misery would'nt soon be number'd amon^ 
the victims. 

Richard, — ^Nobody would pity them at all events, haiipf n 
what would. 

Rector. — Oh I and I shudder, Riehard, to tSiink oi the 
dreadful crimes that would be committed on roadsv along 
which thousands and tens of thousands would tiwn be travel- 
ling without bread, on their way to the manufaotoring 
districts. Every house would be robbed, every village would 
be plundered, and every town would become a scene of con- 
fusion and riot. In this way my ** sheep without their 
shepherd'' would arrive at last in the wicked town of 
Manchester. 

Richard,— What should we do there Sir ? 

Rector. — Ahl Who can say? With thousands and 
hundreds of thousands applying like yourselves for work, 
the first thing that would happen would be this. AU those 
men, women, and children, that are now employed in manu* 
facturing work, would immediately find their wages lowered. 
This alone would produce distress and discontent, that it is 
dreadful to think of. 

Richard, — But what should I get, Sir ? 

Rector, — ^You, my poor fellow 1 you would get nothing. 
As long as manufacturing workmen could be found, no 
others would be employed. And when there were any others 
wanted, an agricultural labourer so old as you would have no 
chance. You and your wife, and all such as you, would not 
be listened to but laughed at. They would make fim of yoa 
for having wished to see wheat reduced to 32 shillings the 
quarter, or four shillings the bushel. They would remind 
you of what you said to me the other day, and say, ** it stood 
to reason you were well off." 

Richard. — I should'nt like to be made game of in that 
fashion. More especially, if as you say, I got no work and 
no bread. 

Rector, — I don't think you would get any work. It is 
just possible your children that could work in a mill might 
get something for a little while. 

Richard. — What would they get ? 

'Reetor.^At little as the hard-hearted mill-owner thought 

C2 
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it worth his while to giTe, and for as many hours abore twdre 
as he chose to order. Perhaps not more than a penny a day, 
when so many hands were held oat for it. 

Richard, — A penny a day! Why they get two-pence or 
three-pence a day now, and that wouldn't find them in bread 
if I did'nt earn something to make it out, let alone firing and 
clothing, and such like. 

Rector,— Yt%^ Richard, and it is chiefly because the mill- 
owners know they can have you all in their power, that they 
want to repeal the Com Laws, and get all the poor forced down 
into the manufacturing districts. 

Richard, — But, Sir, how am I and my wife and the baby 
to live all this time ? Where are we to sleep ? How much 
do cottages let for down there ? 

Rector, — Cottages ? Alas ! you must bid adieu to cottages 
when you go from those you now live in. All you can hope 
for in Manchester is, to be permitted to sleep in a small dark 
back room at the top of a high house in some nasty street, as 
many as can be cranmied together without bedding. 

Richard, — I'm sure we shouldn't live long, nor wish it. 

Rector, — I fear not. 

Richard, — ^And what would our poor children do, with 
their penny a-day, after we were gone ? 

Rector. — Alas, Richard, you haven't heard the worst even 
yet. 

Utcfcard.— What I is there worse still ? That's impossible. 

Rector, — ^Yes, there is, for your children would soon be 
thrown out of work again. The goods made by manufac- 
turers in England are either sold at home, or go abroad. Now, 
if all the agricultural classes, and others depending upon 
them at home were ruined, it is clear they would buy no 
goods made by the manufacturer. In that case the men, 
women, and children that make those home goods would be 
first put on half work, and then discharged altogether. 

Richard,— HhAt would soon happen, and then my children 
would be thrown out too. To be sure, they might help to 
make the goods that go abroad. 

Rector,— Yts. But observe. When the home trade was 
ruined, the wages for the Foreign trade would fail, and so 
many' fresh persons better worth having than your children 
would offer themselves, that they would'nt be wanted. 
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Richard,~^Who^ would have thought of that happening ? 
But I see it might. 

Rector, — ^Yes ; and, eren supposing your children to be kept 
on, can you say how long the trade might last ? 

Richard, — ^Why, I suppose, as long as the people abroad 
liked our goods best. 

Rector, — Perhaps so ; but suppose a piece of machinery 
to be invented that would enable the manufacturer to do with- 
out hands 1 

Richard, — ^That ought'nt to be allowed. 

Richard, — It cannot be prevented. But suppose another 
thing. Suppose people abroad to have as good machinery as 
ours. What's to prevent them from making as good cloth as 
ours in England, and thus ruining the trade at Manchester ? 

Richard, — I don't see why they might'nt. 

Rector. — Or, supposing our cloth to be better than theirs, 
what's to prevent them from refusing to let our cloth be sold 
there ? If foreigners were wise they would do this to a 
great extent, or, at all events, discourage our''goods from 
going there by making it difficult, and making them dearer 
by a duty. 

RicJiard. — I suppose they would, else their poor folks would 
be thrown out of work too. 

Rector, — ^You^re quite right. But, observe another thing. 
What's to prevent a war between England and Russia, and 
Poland, where all the com is to come from ? In that case 
down goes our foreign trade, and upon a sudden again goes 
the price of corn, for no corn would come over in that case. 

Richard, — Could that happen ? 

Rector, — Could it? Nothing so likely. Countries choose 
particular times for going to war, and Russia, which is a 
very cunning country, would soon find out the advantage we 
should give her by repealing our Com Laws. She would 
wait a year or two, till she saw our com lands out of cultiva- 
tion in Ireland and England. She would then pick a quarrel 
with us, by invading our territory abroad in India, or insult- 
ing our ships, or doing something that she does not venture 
to do now. 

Richard. — We should'nt stand that I suppose. 

Rector, — We ought' nt. But here we should find and feel 
our folly in repealing the Corn Laws. If we let her take 
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sbDM of fim:tetptQiy 9he would tiUcje all, aii4>if we resi^ted^ 
tbe would immediately shut Ixer port8|, and not let any Jnorc . 
corn come to England. No more goods would th^n be made 
in Manchester to be sold in Russia, and so, just as our 
cUldren and all the work people were thrown out of work, 
corn would be so scarce in England that there would be quite 
alwoiae^ 

Richard. — Why so ? 
. Rtdor, — Because there , bad been no seed sown, or so 
little sown in Ireland and England the previous autumn, and 
because we had relied upon Russia for that which she would 
now refuse. Could anything be worse than this ? and what 
would follow? Why, that mobs would rise up all over 
England, and the Ministers of this country would be compelled 
to make peace on any terms, in order to keep the people from 
starving. 

Richard, — ^Well, but, Sir, how comes it that people can 
be so foolish as to wish for the repeal of the Corn Laws, 
seeing it is to ruin us all in this way. 
. Rector, — ^That's somewhat more than I can tell. But I 
can guess a little at what is going on. The cry began as 
soon as the Ministers became unpopular, and thought they 
must loose tbeir places. I dare say, therefore, that they em- 
ployed men to raise the cry of cheap bread, and hired their 
Newspapers to write for it.. 

Richard, — Do the Ministers want to have the Corn Laws 
repealed, Sir? 

Rector, — Oh 1 no. But as they have secretly encouraged 
the cry for repeal, in order to screen themselves from enquiry, 
they feel it necessary to vote for a change now, though 
they know perhaps that the change will do more harm than 
good. What do you think they propose ? 

Richard, — I can't guess. 

Rector, — Why, to add ten or twelve shillings to the price of 
corn when it is high , the same as when it is low, instead of letting 
it come in when dear, duty free, and all this only for the sake 
of an alteration. 

Richard, — Nobody would stand that. 

Rector, — Nobody would like it certainly. 

Richard,— Bvitvfhy do people let them try at it ? 

M€cior.—Thtt^ ,^r^.maj^f' p^ptlv^s that lead men to 
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do 80. Some restless persons are always for ehangei as if 
for chang;ing'8 sake. Silly people often think it a proof of 
talent to propose a new law instead of an old one. Some 
men that are, what is called, quick and clever, have no com- 
mon sense. Some persons have never read history. Some 
have read it, but without being able to profit by it. 

Richard, — But, I suppose, Sir, nobody that has any land 
is for having it thrown out of cultivation. 

Rector, — ^Yes, a few. At least they speak and vote for it. 
Whether they really wish the repeal of the Com Laws or not, 
I cannot say. Probably not. It is well known now that 
several persons voted for the Reform Bill in the House of 
Commons, that hoped it would be thrown out of the House 
of Lords, or greatly altered. 

Richard,— That couldn't be right. Why did they do so ? 

Rector, — As now, to be popidar with those that wanted 
what they hadn't got, or to please some Borough they repre- 
sented. It was not honest thus to act against their judg- 
ments. But, Richard, men called demagogues are seldom 
honest, whatever their fortune or their station may be. Where 
they are honest, and mean what they say, they cannot be de- 
pended upon, on account of their want of sense as well as 
of Christian principles. 

Richard, — ^Are any great folks — any Lords, for the repeal ? 

Rector, — A very few, not above two or three. 

Richard, — Why are they for it. Sir, ? 

Rector, — I don't know why, Richard, and from their 
speeches, they don't seem to know why themselves. They 
are considered to be men of very weak understanding. But 
after all, this is not surprising. Let a measure be ever so 
foolish or wicked, it will always be upheld by somebody that 
you'd expect to know better. Even the French Revolution, 
the bloodiest, and most sinful that ever was known, was sup- 
ported by many men of talent, and, though to effect Equality, 
by some persons of rank. 

Richard, — Well I They talk about keeping prices steady. 
I wish they'd keep their heads steady. Sir. 

Rector, — So do I, Richard. But if you'll think over what 
I have said, you will see, that men that hate the monarchy, 
the church, the noblemen, the gentlemen, the farmer, the 
county laboureri the country tradesman, and the fundholderi 



are now uniting togethei^ with different motiyesto repeal 
the Com Lew. 

Richard, — Indeed ! 

Rector, — Yes. They well know that a repeal of the Com 
Iaw would rain all the higher classes, including the Queen as 
well as the Peers of England — make it impossible to employ 
the poor, or to keep up an army or a navy— destroy the clergy 
— drive men of family and present property out of the House of 
Commons — give the repealers an opportunity of seizing some- 
thing in the scramble, and make the master manufacturers 
the only people that would have any money in the country. 

Richard. — Oh ! Sir. I see now how it all is. How false 
people ai^ ! 

Rector, — ^Yes, Richard, and where men are not moved by 

the feelings I haye mentioned, they are of such a cruel nature 
that, though they cannot convince the country that a repeal 
would do good, they are ready to throw every thing into con- 
fusion, for the mere sake of an experiment I 

Richard, — ^What a lucky thing it is, Sir, that folks are hav- 
ing their eyes opened in time. 

Rector, — It is so. Yet I meet with many people that seem 
to think there is no danger. You thought a repeal would do 
good till I had explained it. Didn't you ? 

Richard, — ^Yes, Sir, but I don't think so now, and I can't 
think how I ever came to talk as I did. But who'd have 
thought of all that you have been saying ? I am sure I 
didn't. But I now see how foolish I was. Instead of 
standing to reason that it would be a good thing to have the 
Com Laws repealed and wheat sold for 32 shillings a quarter 
or four shillings the bushel, I see it stands to reason all the 
other way. 

Rector, — Well Richard. Then, since you are convinced of 
this, let me conclude by saying one thing more. I have 
never been anxious to see persons in your station of life, that 
have so little knowledge of what is best, signing petitions. 
But it has been said by the manufacturers, that the poor are 
desirous of the repeal, and that they are the poor man's 
friends. Under those circumstances, and consider- 
ing that the question concerns you so deeply, I strongly 
urg-e you to sign the petition against the repeal. 
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Richard, — ^That I will, and I thank you, Sir, for the advice 
you have g:iven us. 

Rector. — ^You are at all times welcome to every advice I can 
give, and as your Clergyman, I will now remind you, while the 
ery of cheap bread is being raised, that it is not the only question 
of importance to the Poor Man, though a very injipoxtant one. 
Remember who hath said, " man doth not live by bread alone, 
but by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God." 

Richard. — Ah I Sir, we had^nt ought to for:get that," and T 
think it would be quite as well if the master manufacturers 
that pray for daily bread, did'nt do as some of 'em are now 
doing. They should let the labourer have a chance of bread 
as well as themselves. 

Rector. — ^They should, Richard, and if poor mechanics too 
would trust in God a great deal more, and in the Agitators 
that are trying to make them discontented a great deal less, 
it would be better for all parties in other matters as well as 
this. Many of those that are trying to repeal the Corn- 
Laws, are equally anxious, I am afraid, to repeal the Bible. 
But that, Richard, though a very serious subject, is another 
matter. So fare well for the present. 

Richard, — Good morning, Sir, and thank you kindly. 

t 

The Clothing Club was now called over after wMch the de- 
positors separated. 

[As was at first intimated in an address to the Reader, a 
conversation upon which these Dialogues have since been 
founded actually took place. 1 may here add that, though no- 
thing more was said upon the subject, the Labourers, with 
very few exceptions easily to be accounted for, afterwards 
signed a Petition against a repeal of the Corn Laws during 
my absence from home. Thus, out of an entire population 
consisting of 450 souls, men, women, and children, the sig- 
natures of eighty adults were attached. This fact is men- 
tioned as an encouragement to others, to hold a similar con- 
versation with the labourers, and to enable the Farmers to 
do so by some easier method than the report of Mr. M*Clueen's 
admirable statement, or even of Sir Robert PeeVs powcrftd, 
unanswered, and unanswerable speech. F. L.] 
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tn the address to the reader , at the beginiiing, for *' state- 
ments formed/* read '* sentiments formed:" in page 5f four 
lines from the top, for ** signatures of the labourers," read 

signatures of their labourers." 
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